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Co Our Readers. 


Fettow Strupenrs :—In assuming the conduct of the Yale 
Literary Magazine for the coming year, we have but few remarks 
to make in the way of promises and pledges. While we thank 
you most heartily for the honor which you have conferred upon 
us, yet at the same time we hope you will not feel you have dis- 
charged all your duty to this periodical, by having elevated us to 
our position, but will endeavor to assist us, so far as lies in your 
power. While we enter upon our work with enthusiasm, it is also 
with a zeal according to knowledge. Without your help, we know 
we can do nothing: with it, we justly feel confident that the char- 
acter of the Magazine, for the coming year, will not be such as to 
bring any dishonor upon the reputation of a College, which we all 
believe to be the foremost in the United States. 


EpiTors. 
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Che Hale Literary Magazine. 


Tue Yale Literary Magazine has now nearly completed its twen- 
ty-third volume. During the comparatively long period which has 
passed by since its first number was issued, in which almost six col- 
lege generations have come and gone, it has had ov a small scale its 
full share of earthly trials and changes of fortune, with their successes 
and reverses. It has seen times in which its further continuance 
appeared questionable, times in which nothing seemed to exist 
which would prevent it from being as long-lived as the institution 
from which it proceeds. Changing editors every year, the ability 
with which it has been conducted has never been uniform for any 
number of successive volumes; nor can it be denied, that there 
have been periods in which it has sunk far below the level which a 
Magazine, coming from the representative College of the New 
World, ought always to attain. Yet there is no reason to be ashamed 
of its past history as a whole. In it some of the foremost writers 
of our country have made their first appearance, and from it articles 
have often been copied into many of the leading periodicals iu the 
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United States. Throwing out of consideration the lack of money, 
and of sufficient interest in its prosperity, its imperfections and 
want of success have usually been owing to the mistaken views of 
what is the design of a College Magazine on the part of its editors, 
and exaggerated expectations on the part of its subscribers, and 
their consequent disappointment. Too much is demanded on the 
one side ; on the other, too little attention is paid to the principles 
which govern such a publication as ours, and the peculiar character 
it should sustain. 

The theory of a College Magazine is one thing ; the practical 
working of that theory is quite another. It is an easy matter to 
imagine the talents of five hundred enthusiastic young men, in the 
first flush and glory of opening life, combining to produce a periodi- 
cal which would never sufler for lack of novelty, of wit, or even of 
deep original thought. The actual facts of the case, however, have 
a tendency, at least with us, to mar somewhat this picture of the 
fancy. In the first place, analogy might teach us to moderate our 
expectations. If publications, professedly of the most ambitious 
character, with hundreds of men of the highest intellectual powers, 
either as paid or voluntary contributors, often fail of being interest- 
ing, it is surely not at all wonderful that the productions of students, 
written while their minds are as yet immature, and amid the press 
of many other duties, should often prove dull, and should be open 
to much ill-natured criticism. In the second place, the number of 
men from whom to obtain contributions must, with us, be limited 
from five hundred to not many more than five. Scarcely any be- 
sides Seniors furnish contributions to the Magazine, excepting, of 
course, Juniors during the third term of their year. Not a dozen 
articles from members of other classes have appeared in the last two 
volumes: and even the few Seniors who do contribute, write not be- 
cause they have something to say, but usually on account of the 
“much entreaty” and “ continual coming” on the part of the Ed- 
itors. 

What is the design of College Magazines,—what is the kind of 
literature suitable for their pages,—are questions which come home to 
all of us with the power of a personal interest. Many seem to con- 
sider them as convenient receptacles of Sophomore compositions. 
Others appear to view them in the light of Tract Society publiea- 
tions, in which it is their duty to instruct their fellow creatures, less 
advantageously brought up, in the principles of sound morality. 
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Others still, disdaining the too common task of reforming our man- 
ners and characters, give us instead voluminous but by no means 
luminous essays on subjects connected with every disputed point in 
law, politics or theology. It certainly should seem evident enough 
that such productions are altogether without the province of a Col- 
lege Magazine, and that articles on such topics, no matter how ably 
they may be written, have no business in its pages. Yet men con- 
tinue to write on these subjects, and because their contributions are 
rejected, complain that the Editors are unwilling to allow any be- 
sides themselves to appear in the Lit. They forget that it is not the 
design of the Magazine to instruct mankind, but to picture fully 
and faithfully College life—to express the feelings and hopes which 
bind together five hundred men in one common band of brotherhood 
—to record the changes in College sentiment, and, as a necessary 
consequence, to chronicle the change in College cultivation and 
refinement. The subjects that would interest us as students of a 
great literary institution, are the subjects upon which we wish con- 
tributors to furnish articles. Beyond that we ask nothing. Every 
board of Editors, when they give up their office, should be able to 
feel, in looking back, the proud consciousness of the author of 
Eothen, that “from all details of geographical discovery or anti- 
quarian research—from all display of ‘sound learning and religious 
knowledge’—from all historical and scientific illustrations—from all 
useful statistics—from all political disquisitions—and from all good 
moral reflections’ their volume is thoroughly free. 

But it may be asked, would you exclude all subjects which do not 
belong strictly to College life? By no means. The Magazine is a 
literary one, and as such deals in matters which are of interest to all 
of us who pretend to any cultivation whatsoever. But we wish to see 
genuine literary articles, not the false imitations which are so con- 
stantly palmed off for the real. On this very point it is that mis- 
takes are most commonly made. Contributions on topics which 
should prove attractive to every student as a man of letters, do not 
necessarily mean contributions which no one reads, except from a 
feeling of personal friendship for the author. A genuine criticism 
by a man who has studied his author, and feels the truth and reality 
of what he is saying, is something quite different from a dry ab- 
stract of that same author’s merits or defects, compiled from half a 
dozen different magazine articles, and paraded as the honest ex- 
pression of the writer’s sentimeuts. 
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From this most unnatural method of treating subjects has sprung 
up the charge, which is now so common, that College writing is too 
artificial. It was not more than two years ago that several individ- 
uals, whose benevolent and self-denying labors have not yet, perhaps, 
been fully appreciated, started a Magazine with the praiseworthy and 
modest intention of “correcting the conceited and pretentious litera- 
ture of College.” But a publication, at first ostentatiously professing 
independence, has become parasitic, gathering its nutriment from the 
crumbs of faults which fall down from the table of the Lit. Its 
high object of purifying our literature has degenerated into dis- 
charging, semi-annually, upon the regularly appointed Editors of a 
Class, the venom of three months’ collected sarcasm. It is evident 
we must look for help elsewhere. Now if the charge of artificiality 
be brought against the style of writing here prevailing, it is no 
charge at all. Want of naturalness cannot be proved to be in any 
way more characteristic of us than of any other class of writers. 
But in the choice of subjects, and in their peculiar treatment, it 
must be confessed there is some foundation for the objection. Great 
ideas and original thoughts are not indeed to be expected in alarm- 
ing abundance from young men, who have just begun to learn the 
use of their powers. But we do have a right to demand of those 
engaged in the process of obtaining a liberal education, and who 
must have felt, in some degree, the refining and elevating influence 
which such an education always imparts, something more than worn 
out moralizing and thread-bare commonplaces, or impotent efforts to 
be effective,—the two dangers to which our hot-house system of cul- 
ture peculiarly exposes American students. On the one hand, we 
have too much of the dire monotony of dull commonplace essays, 
which “are of the earth, earthy,” and are as guiltless of ideas as of 
interest ; on the other, too much of that style commonly called here 
by the name of “splurge,” in which figurative language abounds, 
but figurative language more remarkable for its antiquity than its 
beauty—in which every sentence comes in pointed with a trope— 
and in which sound is not an echo of sense, but, on the contrary, 
sense is but an echo, aud a very faint echo of sound. 

We have said a few words to our contributors; we have also a 
few words more to say to our subscribers. There are on our books 
the names of three hundred of you, of whom a few over one hun- 
dred and fifty have paid. Throwing out of view the honor of such 
a course, and the acting out of a living lie by nominally subscribing 
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to a Magazine which you never intended to take, why put the Edi- 
tors to the expense of printing an extra number of copies which are 
never disposed of? And this reminds us that there are some men 
who object to the price of the Magazine. ‘They go upon the prin- 
ciple, they say, of getting the full value of their money, and if for 
the same amount they can obtain a periodical worth more in a lit- 
erary point of view, that they prefer to have. It might be a matter 
of discussion whether these intellectual giants care about receiving 
letters from relatives or friends. They can certainly find in the 
works of Burns, Byron, Cowper, or Pope, epistles of far higher lit- 
erary value. Just the same principle holds good in respect to this 
Magazine. It is to students that it is addressed, with them it is ex- 
pected to sympathise, from them it has a right to demand its support. 
The very feelings which render one letter from a friend more desir- 
able than a printed volume of correspondence, should cause this 
Magazine to be sought after in preference to any other. We feel 
confident that no graduate ever has begrudged the money paid by 
him for its support during his College course ;* for it is a record of 
the past, which brings constantly to mind the scenes and incidents 
that belong to the happiest period of life. 

We have thus endeavored to give expression to some of the feel- 
ings with which we assume the control of this Magazine. While 
we have such an entire confidence in our own integrity as to dis- 
claim any expectation of becoming inordinately rich on its income, 
we think we have a right to demand a more hearty enthusiastic sup- 
port, both as regards money and contributions, than it has hitherto 
received. Let that support be once given, and no fears need be 
entertained that it will not be successful in the future ; that its pres- 
ent unsurpassed position among College periodicals will not be raised 
still higher; that it will not become a Magazine to which at all 
times every Yalensian can point with honest pride. T. RL. 


* Shanghai suggests that some one of the Editors may have begrudged it. 
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Now the golden Noon is gilding 
Fifty pinnacles with light, 
And, anear the massive building, 
Shadows hurled from tower and height, 
Shadows that the Night neglected 
When she hastened in retreat, 
Cringing slave-like and dejected, 
Crouch at their preserver’s feet. 


But within where books uncounted 

Form the walls, like blocks of stone, 
O’er the colonnades surmounted 

By the busts of men now gone, 
Bend the Iris-ares, whose glory 

Many a mind-illumined brain 
Throws athwart the sky of story, 

Like the sun-lit drops of rain. 


Yet, through alcoves while I wander, 
Comes a feeling kin to fear, 
Stealing o’er me, as I ponder 
All the relics gathered here. 
Tis the vault of ages buried, 
And the old and mouldering tomes, 
*Neath each arch, lie thickly serried, 
Like tombs in the catacombs. 


Gather shadows dark and dismal, 
While I read each epitaph, 

And from out the Death abysmal 
Comes a hollow phantom laugh. 

O, Time, Time, how hast thou shattered 
All that dared thy billows’ force! 

Thou hast left but fragments scattered, 


Strewn like wrecks to mark thy course. 


Like a barque my soul is floating 
O’er the Past’s far-sounding deep, 

And my thoughts go out a-boating, 
Fearless of the surge’s sweep. 

Round old ruins I am drifted, 
Which, imposing, lone and grand, 

Seem like mountain-summits lifted 
O’er some inundated land. 
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Where is now the Serapeum 

With the manuscripts inurned ? 
Once it stood the mausoleum 

Of the ancient honored learned. 
Ah! and this proud pile shall crumble, 

When the floods shall higher roll; 
Even now their sullen rumble 

Breaks in surges o’er the soul. 


Requiems History is chanting 
O’er the era-deluged dead; 
But their shades my soul are haunting 
With a silent spectral tread. 
Aye, the great, of all the ages, 
That have ebbed adown the past, 
Pace the deck of memory, sages, 
Heroes shadowy dim and vast. 


Mighty deep, thou dark Lethean! 
Lost in thee are lives untold; 
History only sounds a paean 
From a page but half unrolled. 
Ah, the rest, those names unnumbered, 
Where the waves forever weep, 
*Neath the rolling years have slumbered, 
And shall there forever sleep. 
G. W. F. 


Campbell's Grave. 


Ir is in an old bush-pasture on the top of Milford hill, two miles 
from New Haven State House. A small common stone stands, or 
rather, lies at the head, on which is inscribed, in characters now 
scarcely legible, ‘Campbell, 1779.” 

Of the man we know little. In the history of New Haven, we 
find the following: “He was evidently the idol of the army, and 
being tall and elegant in person and dress, was a conspicuous object 
to an enemy.” No mound is raised above him. The grass grows 
around the grave, but not on it, yet it is not an unpleasant spot for 
the last sleep. As I stood beside it one Wednesday afternoon, the 


sun was pouring a flood of warmth and light down through the tree- 
VOL. XXIII. 
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tops, around the obscure head-mark, making even the old mossy 
stone look bright and beautiful. Even so, kind words and deeds, 
the sunshine of the heart, streaming out through the thick dark 
foliage of manners, conventionalisms and proprieties, upon the low- 
est natures, often so warm and soften them, that they appear beau- 
tiful. 

I don’t remember distinctly whether I made the above remarks 
to my companion, or whether I asked his opinion with regard to 
the probable position of the skull, or both. At all events he answer- 
ed briefly, and began to whittle diligently. He hates splurges. 

I fell to musing again. Hic jacet, thought I, all that remains of 
one, once “ brimfull of hope,” “the soul of honor,” “ambition’s mar- 
tyr,” brave, accomplished, and all that, which every one feels bound 
to think over the grave of a young and gallant man. I remember- 
ed too, what Addison says about the graves of wurth and beauty, 
But notwithstanding that the thoughts were old and hackneyed, yet 
when I thought of this young English gentleman, leaving his native 
country, thousands of miles away, enduring privations of all sorts, 
to make himself one of fame’s immortals, his fate did seem rather 
hard. After he was shot, he was wrapped ina coarse blanket and 
carried on a sheep rack to the place of burial. Poor substitute for 
the robe of triumph,—sad compensation for the conqueror’s chariot, 
—and instead of the piled up marble in Westminster, and fame’s 
green laurels, the gray stone unhewn, and the creeping briars, were 
all that fortune vouchsafed to him. 

There is a little brook which runs by, a short distance from the 
grave, and winds along toward West Haven. As I was tracing its 
course, my eye was diverted to the spot where I supposed the house 
into which he was carried, had stood, and I remembered that he had 
a white handkerchief with him when he was dying, marked with his 
name. Of course he hadn’t any old mother in dear England, of 
whom he was thinking just then, an aged mother, whose dim eye 
would in a few months read in the “London Gazette” of Oct. 6th, 
1779, the following, 

Names or Orricers Kintep AnD WounpeD. 
Adjutant Campbell,—Killed. 
Yet somehow that handkerchief suggested it. He had no sister 
who loved him, and whose fingers had traced his name on that hand- 
kerchief. For handkerchiefs, and it is to be hoped hearts, were not 
so often indelibly stained then as now, but deeds of love left an inef- 
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faceable impress upon both. Of course he hadn’t. Pshaw! what a 
train that handkerchief set off. Of course he had no dear friend in 
the service, one whom he had known at home, to whom he had told 
all his plans and cherished hopes. No, certainly not, for soldiers 
are a rough sort of men, and haven’t got the refined feelings neces- 
sary to pure friendship, Yet, I thought as I trudged home that 
night, if there was such a one in that company of British troops, as 
they marched into New Haven, it must have been a sad march in- 
deed for him, a sad night, too, thinking of his poor friend lying dead 
on Milford hill. 

At this stage of my reverie, I saw a man running across the ad- 
joining field, and soon the cry of fire was ringing through the neigh- 
borhood. it seemed that somebody’s woods were on fire. In a few 
moments, men, women, children and dogs, were all in a perfect up- 
roar. They came pouring across the fields from every quarter, arm- 
ed with hoes, axes, pails, etc. The sun was still shining on the grave, 
and the dust beneath stirred not now, but seventy-nine years before, 
there was a muster of the inhabitants on that same hill, and then 
those ashes had quivered with eager excitement. Somebody’s barns 
were on fire then, somebody’s homes. Hearts were on fire too. 
There was no time fpr reverie then. The militiaman behind the rock, 
thought not of the blighted home in old England. Perhaps it would 
have made his aim more sure ifhe had. Perhaps he had had a home, 
and had charged its doss to the account of British troops. It is sad 
that the torch of liberty should have to be lighted at burning build- 
ings, and should have to dry up so much blood. It is hard to level 
a rifle at a young, generous man, and lay him dead on the spot. Yet 
this must be, when slavery is the alternative. But there is a fault 
somewhere. We cannot help admiring the determined spirit 
which does or dies. No more can we help admiring, and honoring, 
too, those gallant men whose bones are with us, because England 
expected every man to do his duty. And no more than either can 
we help detesting that base policy, and short-sighted dullness in 
England’s leaders, which could induce them to send one portion of 
her subjects to trample upon another. It was like a man putting 
a knife into each of his hands, and then setting them to hew one an- 
other in pieces, watching the contest meanwhile, and when he saw 
a deep gash cut upon his left. giving three cheers and encouraging 
the right, until with his left hand lopped entirely off, and his right 
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mangled and bleeding, he begins to see that he may suffer personally 
in time, if the contest is not stopped. 

My companion here interposed a remark, which gave my cogita- 

tions a slightly different turn. True, it was not very long, nor was 
it remarkable for any great moral principle therein contained. But 
at that time and place it was rather suggestive than otherwise, 
Looking up from his whittling he said, “ Well, after all,” 
Now whether a long sentence followed this, which I have forgotten, 
or whether I interrupted him with some conceit of my own, I can- 
not now say. Certain it is, however, that [ began to think of the 
“after all,” and wonder why men were such fools as to toil and tug, 
when after all, they would lie as still as the clay at my feet. The 
old Epicurean Philosophy seemed the best. I silently compared 
the red wine, red cheeks, and chaplet-bound brows of that brave 
old order, with Leavenworth’s $1.50 oil, the sallow, sunken cheeks 
of Valedictorians, and the ———encircled foreheads of Alumni. The 
old squib is rather too true, thought I. To be sharp and en- 
lightened is most emphatically to be hatchet-faced and lantern-jawed- 
I became hugely disgusted with the modern system of education. 
Voted ambition to be a “glorious cheat.” Resolved to devote myself 
to light literature, and harmless but cheering beverages. 

After all, said I, how much better it would have been for this 
rash young fellow to have staid quietly at home, turning the paternal 
acres with a hoe, as Horace elegantly remarks. He might have lived 
long and well.—Roast beef—pudding—ale—all these innocently 
suggested themselves. Alderman’s chair, mused 1, and having got 
thus far, I felt bound to add turtle-soup, (for it would be a ruthless 
hand indeed, that would refuse to place one of these time honored 
institutions beside the other.) All these he might have enjoyed. 
Now, after all, what difference would it have made? what good did 
all that “ bright-eyed enthusiasm” do? What better is it now that 
he was the idol of the army? Not one of all who flattered him, 
stood, or could stand near him in the last moment. Better than all 
his budding honors, would have been a glance of love,—better the 
silver crown of tranquil old age, than the greenest wreath of fame,— 
and these he might have had, might have gone from earth obscure, 
perhaps unknown, yet the love which is “all we want”? would have 
been his. Ambition might have had its sneer, and he would have 
had contentment. 


My friend was still whittling: it seemed stupid, rather, to sit there 


ye 
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apparently unconscious of the interest of the place, so I went on by 
myself again pretty much in the old strain, only a little wandering 
now. There now is Dig-well, thought I, he’s a right good fellow, 
talented too, but then he crams so, early and late. True he does 
take his exercise, and is careful of his health, but he doesn’t loaf any— 
doesn’t hang around—hasn’t any tact that way. Poor fellow, he 
doesn’t seem to think that after all, it will make no difference, that 
ten chances to one, he will not be heard of any longer than Brawler, 
in the same entry, who buys his cigars by the thousand, and averages 
oysters and champagne three times a week. 

I looked up again. My friend had joined some bits of wood which 
he had cut into shape, and made a rude cross. He was sticking 
it at the head of the grave. He had been whittling, and I thinking, 
and it occurred to me suddenly, that with a jack-knife he had given a 
better hint at the true end of life, than I could have derived from all 
my reasoning. 

My mind took the back track, as they say, for a few moments, as I 
looked at that uncouth cross. After all, after all, thought I, it 
does make some difference how we live. The honorable ambition 
which once animated this dust beneath my feet, was a proof of a 
noble spirit. His object may have been a mistaken one, but how 
infinitely preferable such a soul, to one which could only say, 
eat, drink, die. All the better portion of our nature commends 
an earnest spirit. All our higher attributes look with pity and con- 
tempt on the mere sensualist. 

Looking at that cross, made me think of him who was perfect. 
So then the red wine, the red cheeks and the chaplets of the 
ancient sages, were not so much after all ; and those old alumni, who 
came here once a year with shrivelled bodies aud wrinkled brows, 
with husky voices and thin grey hair, have got fresh glowing hearts, 
and there is what Dickens would call a well-conditioned soul in each 
of those frail tenements, which will count well for the present system 
of education. So then Dig-well is right, and day by day he is slow- 
ly toiling upward. Well, perhaps, after all, there is something bet- 
ter for a MAN than oysters and champague. 

The little cross was pointing upward. The blades of grass just 
starting around, were struggling upward, and I, looking upward, 
saw the sky over spread with a crimson glory. So, thought I, be- 
yond the sky, untold glory awaits the soul that patiently toils upward. 

How long I might have continued the above g/orious effusion, I 
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am unable to say, had not my friend just here suggested something 
about prayers, which made me struggle upward instanter, and leave 
for a better view of “Alma Mater’s noble brow.” For I fully com- 
prehend the extent of that glory, which radiates a halo of from six- 
teen to forty-eight black marks, and lingers with especial brightness 
around the autographs of some “most hunorable men.” 

But if any one loves a quiet walk, on a pleasant afternoon, loves a 
bright spot in an old pasture, and a quiet talk about whatever he 
chooses, I most heartily recommend him to visit Campbell’s Grave. 

A. H.W. 


Hoctes Palenses. 
No. I. 


SCENE I.—Editors’ Sanctum. Present, Tristram 
HATH, MisHKAN, GAHAGAN, 


Suanpy, (prologuitur.) And now, gentlemen, shall these “Noctes 
Yalenses” be published ? 

Brnatu.—lI object to any such proceedings. It will look as if we 
were skinning from a certain other Magazine published here of late. 

Suanenat.—l object on higher grounds. These meetings are too 
sacred for the commoneye. Odi profanum vulgus et arceo. More- 
over, it will be found that remarks which appear very witty and very 
original in conversation, may not excite quite the same sensation 
when they once appear in print. 

Ganacan.—Neither of your arguments amount to an extensive 
sum. As for “skinning,” you might as well say that Christopher 
North stole the “‘ Noctes Ambrosiane”’ from the “ Noctes Attice” 
of Aulus Gellius ; and besides, such articles as these have appeared 
years agointhe Lir. Nor do I have any especial fear of their 
“sacredness” doing any one serious injury. The only thing to be 
dreaded is the difficulty of giving them life and animation enough to 
render them interesting, and the only way that I see to remedy that 
is to skin,—skin consistently, skin extensively. 

MisnKan.—I approve of their publication for this reason in par- 
ticular. They can be lengthened or shortened, just as each number 
requires it; very much in the condition of a pair of boots, which, 
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according to every shoemaker’s warrant, if too large, will shrink, if 
too tight, will stretch. 

Buuats.—I withdraw my objection entirely. But, Tristram, I 
propose you assume the office of Corrector of the Press, and put 
some of these contributions into readable shape. The punctuation 
is in defiance of all laws, human or divine. 

Suanpy.—Am much obliged for the intended honor, but must beg 
leave to decline it., Besides, I never correct a man’s punctuation, 
however different from my own, unless he is plainly ignorant of the 
most common principles in the art. According to my theory, the 
choice and place of punctuation points is nearly as much a part of a 
writer’s style, as the choice and position of his words, and all rules 
in regard to them, except the simple elementary ones, which every 
one is supposed to obey, are a nuisance. These large Treatises on 
Punctuation, which go into full details, and tel] you what point you 
must use On every occasion, ought to be consigned to purgatory, 
along with Books of Etiquette, Complete Letter-writers, and all 
othef trash of that sort. 

Ganacan.—But since punctuation was n’t invented till after print- 
ing was discovered, how did style get along without it before that 
time ? 

Suanpy.—Before the time in which it was first used, not punctua- 
tion, but want of punctuation, was characteristic of an author’s style. 
When a man was compelled to write a long sentence, without inser- 
ting any artificial divisions, it was absolutely necessary to pay the 
greatest attention to its construction, if he wanted his meaning evi- 
dent. Our modern system of punctuation has in consequence been 
productive of evil as well as good, since by its multiplicity of points, 
it allows, and even sanctions, a too great carelessness in the use of 
words. 

Saaneuat.—lI suppose, Tristram, when I chance to come across, in 
some old book, those remarks you have just been uttering, you will 
make the amende honorable, come Oliver Wendell Holmes, and give 
us to understand that your memory was wrong, and not your in- 
tentions. 

GanaGan.—I protest against the wholesale charge of plagiarism, 
so common in this College. Many seem to have the idea that a man 
can’t read upon any subject, without cabbaging the author’s ideas, 
and even his phraseology. Ifhe takes a book out of the Library, 
some one is sure to ask him what he is skinning. The opinions as 
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to what constitutes originality in a production are in this place deci- 
dedly original. To start on,—you must know nothing about a sub- 
ject, and then take particular pains not to find out anything; it fol- 
lows necessarily, that all you write will be purely original. More- 
over, the word “skin,” with all its derivatives, is my especial dislike, 
It is a contemptible word, and an inelegant one, and ought to be 
banished from College dialect. 

Bi.uatu.—I think, too, that the charge of plagiarism is altogether 
too often brought, and with too little reason. Of how many pieces 
spoken at the Junior Exhibition, do you suppose it has not been 
said that they were stolen ? 

Misuxan.—That was the fault of the speaker then. A man, who 
knows what to write for that occasion, would never be charged with 
skinning. The theory of a perfect Junior Exhibition Oration is to 
say something which shall at all events sound well, beautifully if pos- 
sible. Ideas are altogether a secondary consideration. 

Suanecuat.—The green-eyed monster is very apparent, O, thou 
Phi Beta Kappaless one ! ’ 

Misnkan.— Green-eyed monster! I would like to find in College 
twenty men who would n’t agree with me as to the character of such 
productions. A man ought to feel satisfied with himself, if the end 
has any sort of connection with the beginning. Your orations never 
advance into a subject, never develop it ; they march around it, talk 
about it, illustrate it. Most of them travel the same path as a hur- 
ricane. Their rotary motion is two hundred miles an hour, while 
their forward is but twenty. 

Saanenat.— Vide Olmsted’s Natural Philosophy, Pneumatics, 
Sec. 490. 

Biruata.—You abound in comparisons to-night, Mishkan. I 
should think you would be drained dry, and the world too, for that 
matter. It seems to me that almost all the materials for comparison 
are now about used up. 

Misnxan.—There I consider you entirely mistaken. Materials 
for figurative language can never begin to be used up, so long as the 
world continues to grow, but must in fact be constantly becoming 
more abundant. The very essence of a comparison is, that you ad- 
vance from the known to the unknown,—from a fact with which 
every one is acquainted, and which is willingly conceded, to another 
not so generally received. As a necessary consequence, the more 
a man knows, the greater is his power of illustration by figurative 
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language. I fancy that every great author has scores of comparisons 
and metaphors laid away in his mind, which he is prevented from using, 
because the facts upon which they are founded, are not sufficiently un- 
derstood. Not long since, Holmes, in the “Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table,” illustrated the fact that controversy equalizes men, by the 
hydrostatic paradox. But in order to have the point of his illustra- 
tion generally appreciated, he was compelled, in the first place, to 
state what the hydrostatic paradox is. Do you suppose, if it were a 
fact universally known, that water remains at the same height in the 
two arms of a bent tube, no matter how different the size of the arms, 
that he would have taken the trouble to quote the principle in Nat- 
ural Philosophy, or to have introduced his friend, the Professor, as 
having originated the saying! So, as the world grows older, those 
things, which are now known but to few, become known to all, and 
in consequence, the domain of the author is constantly enlarging. 

Biruata.—Then according to that theory, Seniors and Juniors 
alone can appreciate your comparison about the hurricane. Fresh- 
men and Sophomores must wait a year or two. 

Suanpy.—Be careful in your remarks in regard to the two lower 
classes. They’ll not buy the Magazine, if you insinuate they are 
much lower than the angels. 

Birnata.—A very filthy-lucre spirit you manifest. 

Suanpy.—A very safe one, however. It is only rich men who 
can afford to be impudent and independent. 

Brrnatu.—That’s a foul aspersion upon our student character. 
But I can assure you, gentlemen, every man of sense, as he looks 
down upon that level plain of the first ten months he spent in Col- 
lege, from the cloud-land peaks of Junior dignity, says in thought, 
if not in words, “Lo! Freshman year I was an ass!” I mean no 
disrespect to our younger brothers of ’61, for whom I have a sort of 
fatherly feeling ; but there is no doubt that every man who comes to 
College is green—excessively green, although he may have skill 
sufficient to hide any outward manifestations of this particular com- 
plexion. 

Suanpy.—Perhaps there are some, who don’t get over it by the 
time they have finished their Senior year. 

Bituatu.—No insinuations. Yet a person, who isn’t free from it 
by the time he has finished his course, may as well give up the ex- 
pectation of ever being free ; it is innate in the man, and education 
and practical experience of the world can never take it out. It is 
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just the same with a large number of other faults. It is sometimes 
almost wonderful to notice how much juster are the the ideas which 
an individual has of himself, on completing his last year, than he had 
on commencing his first. The self-confidence of most men becomes 
very easily self-conceit ; a College, at least a large one, is a very 
good place to reverse the process. And, as I think, it is the especial 
advantage of a great institution, that it lets a man down easy. The 
self-complacent feelings, with which every one naturally views his 
own powers, must be humbled in the struggle and tumult of life ; in 
a large College they will be humbled with the least pain to himself, 
and before he has had an opportunity to make himself ridiculous 
before the world That individual must be one of uncommon pow- 
ers indeed, who, in a collection of five hundred educated young 
men, is able to take the lead in everything. But it isn’t soin a small 
College. A man of but ordinary talents may see no superiors, and 
from that very fact, may get an idea of himself, which, after years of 
sal experience, will show him is far from the truth. 

Misukan.—I consider the principal advantage of a large College 
tu be the opportunity it affords for the study of human nature. 

Br.uatu.—Well, it may be, but it should be only an indirect ob- 
ject of a man’s coming. Every person ought to come to study, 
and if he fails in that, he fails in obtaining the great benefit of a Col- 
lege education. The feelings of the nearly one hundred and fifty 
men, who every year enter the Freshmen class here, I would clas- 
sify as follows : about one-third come with the determination of im- 
proving their advantages, and of making the most of their time. 
Another third come with no determination whatsoever, and are likely 
to become studious or idle, upright or dissolute, according to the 
character of those under whose influence they may chance to fall. 
The remaining fifty come avowedly to study—human nature. The 
natural consequence of their intense devotion to this particular 
branch of learning, is that by the end of the first year, scarcely one 
of them is a member of the College. 

Suaneuat.—Allow me, gentlemen, to interrupt the very didactic 
and metaphysical turn which the conversation is taking, by asking if 
any of you have any reason for not going to Eli’s. 

Ganacan.—Any reason for not going to Eli’s! Quotha? 

(Zxeunt omnes.) 
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SCENE Il.—Zli’s front room. Time, 11 P. M. 


Bi.uatu.—Major, you are the only member of the Editorial board 
without a plug. You must buy one. It will improve your per- 
sonal appearance amazingly. 

GanaGan.—Improve my personal appearance! Would you paint 
the lily ? 

(Enter Michael with edibles and potables.) 
Snanpy.—Take a glass for that good opinion of yourself. 
Ganacan.—Excuse me, I never imbibe under any circumstances. 
Misnxan.—Never imbibe! why, my dear, young friend, if you 

want to be a literary character, you must drink. 

Ganacan.—I will endeavor to compensate for my deficiency in 
that respect by eating a double quantity. When you come to eating, 
I am a consistent follower of Epicurus. 

Suanpy.— Well then, take some of this lobster. 

Ganacan.—Lobster! If there is anything I despise, detest and 
fairly loathe, it is lobsters. 1 would as soon partake of fried angle- 
worms. 

Suaneuat.— Well, I suppose angle-worms would taste good to a 
man who has been brought up to live on them. 

Ganacan.—Don’t talk irreverently of these things, gentlemen. 
There are a great many principles in the philosophy of eating, 
which have not yet received the attention they deserve; in fact, the 
whole science has been too much neglected. One of these princi- 
ples was well expressed by the immortal Brillat Savarin, in his 
“Physiology of Taste,” in the following words: “ Dis-moi ce que 
tu mange, je te dirat qui tues.”* Itis for this very reason that [ 
despise a man who eats lobster. His feelings wither, his heart hard- 
ens. He withdraws himself into his shell, and doesn’t suffer the 
sympathies of his nature to go out of it. In short he becomes lob- 
sterious. 

Suanenat.—Well, whether the theoretical part of the science is 
neglected or not, you certainly pay sufficient attention to its prac- 
tical details. 

Gaunacan.—Certainly, theory is worth nothing, until tested by 


*At the risk of offending some, we don’t know who, we will translate the 
phrase from French into the vernacular.—“ Tell me what you eat, and I will 
tell you who you are.” 
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practice. If I live long, I shall sum up the experience of my life, 
in a work on the Aesthetics of Eating. 

Suaneuai.—It will have to be a long book, if it gives your ex- 
perience in eating. 

Ganacan.—There is no science, gentlemen, so entirely in its in- 
fancy, so utterly unappreciated as that of cookery. As Brillat Sa- 
varin has also said, “ L’animal se repait, ’homme mange, homme 
d’ésprit seul sait manger.”"* Cooking is the only true test of a na- 
tion’s civilization ; all others fall to the ground at the least examin- 
ation. It was but the other day that I heard some one say that the 
condition of woman was the only accurate measure of the progress 
of a people. And so it may be with some; but on this principle 
how can you account for the fact, that “ the sex” was more honored 
in the time of Homer than in that of Pericles—or that it stood far 
higher in the estimation of the barbarous Germans than the polished 
Romans? But, what nation of savages could appreciate the deli- 
cious flavor of this beef steak, do you suppose ? 

Bituatu.—lIt is a fine compliment to the race to make mere ani- 
mal enjoyment, the measure of its civilization. 

GanaGan.— Who spoke of mere animal enjoyment? A mere aui- 
mal man can’t appreciate good living for the same reason that a sav- 
age cannot. His intellect isn’t sufficiently cultivated, his taste isn’t 
sufficiently refined. And you may sneer at my theory, but that 
doesn’t disturb its truth. We gage the human race by its stomach. 
A cannibal is the lowest in the scale, a member of the Pi-Eta 
club the highest, 

Suanpy.—Yes, a very civilized crowd is the Pi-Eta club, if noise 
constitutes civilization. 

Ganacan.—The same principle prevails everywhere. What made 
the Spartans so inferiur to the Atheniaus in everything that renders 
a nation worthy of honor? The answer is plain. They abjured all 
good living, and dieted themselves upon black broth. The actual 
consequence was, that they were never of any account, when intel- 
lectual power came into question. 

Suanenar.—lI agree in those sentiments entirely. It has always 
been to my mind one of the most convincing proofs of the intellect- 
ual inferiority of woman, that out of the thousands of the feminine 


* Translation.—" Animals feed, man eats, but the man of education and re- 
Jmement alone knows how to eat.” 
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gender who have made cooking the business of their lives, not one 
has become celebrated. Where is the female Ude or Soyer? Can 
you imagine a woman willing to die the heroic death of a Vattel, and 
stab herself because the fish arrived too late? There is a sublimity 
in such a death, to which the female mind can never hope to attain. 

GanaGan.—Pshaw! the most convincing argument of woman’s 
intellectual inferiority is, that not one of them was ever found, who 
could play a good scientific game of wh— 

Suanpy.—Stop, Major, you are treading on forbidden ground. 
This board eschews all conversation on such vanities as games of 
any description. 

Biruatu.—lt is waxing late, fellows, and I have an indistinct idea 
that my present number of marks will not allow my sleeping over. 

Gauacan.—That can be easily remedied. I have a choice col- 
lection of excuses all made to order. You can come to my room, 
and make your selection. 

Birnatu,— Well, when I lose sense of honor sufficient to lie for 
the sake of getting off a mark, I'll call at your rooms for the 
excuses. 

Ganacan.—But according to my reasoning, the fact that every one 
is spariug of the truth in such matters, takes away from it its mor- 
al aspect. 

Bi.natu.—Lying is none the less lying, if every one does prac- 
tice it. 

Ganacan.—It’s certainly no worse than stealing, and you stole 
that last sertence from one of Prof. Fisher’s sermons. No use of 
disclaiming it, I remember the fact distinctly. Talk as much as 
you please, I’m bound not to be convinced of the enormity of the 
sin of handing in model excuses. It has about as much morality as 
the gobbling of an umbrella, and every one knows that is a com- 
mendable act rather than otherwise. It is a generally understood 
fact that an umbrella belungs to the man who has got hold of it 
last; consequently there is nothing wicked in keeping it. If any 
one is ignorant of this great law, running through the whole civil- 
ized world, that is his own fault, and as they tell us, when we are 
matriculated, ignorantia excusat neminem. 

Misuxan.—How much have you been profited by your very lib- 
eral views on the subject of hooking umbrellas ? 

Ganacan.—My freshman year experience was quite an argument 
to my mind, for the truths of my opinions. I came to College with- 
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out any umbrella, didn’t purchase any during the ten months I was 
in New Haven, lost six however, and went home summer vacation 
with a very good one. 

Saaneuai.—How do you get along at the present time in such 
spoliations ? 

Ganacan.—O, I have given up carrying umbrellas now as incom- 
patible with Junior independence. But I take this occasion to give 
notice to all subscribers to the Yale Literary Magazine, and to the 
members of College generally, that if on a rainy day any one of them 
is in want of a protection from the blast, and hath not the lucre where- 
with to procure one, let him go during recitation hours to the Athe- 
nuem, and outside of the recitation rocm doors, he will find um- 
brellas innumerable, and many of them very good. They are left 
there by individuals who seem to have great confidence in the hon- 
or of their fellow-students. Gentlemen, as I said before, ¢gnorantia 
excusat neminem. So go and gobble remorselessly. 

Saancuar.—I was in hopes, Major, you wouldn’t be leaving your 
trail upon the Lrr. 

Misuxan.—The clock strikes one; “‘we take no note of time, &c.” 


(Exeunt omnes.) 


College Compositions. 


The world—a reasoning man must feel— 

Is but a “ wheel within a wheel” — 

An outer crust, a hollow centre— 

A mighty orb—a hole to enter— 

The “ vassal world,” and tribes of gypsies— 
Connecticut, and nosmetipsis— 

Here is my theme—my muse shall canter 
O’er nosmetipsis—eis kai panta 

A little world—et gens diversa— 

But, all in all, there’s many a “ worser.” 


I'll try to touch the subject lightly, 
Nor dwell too long on points unsightly— 
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But as the bear his fav’rite cub licks 

True patriots purge their loved republics— 
Developing their secret glaces 

By clearing up the dirty places— 

I waive discussion of finances, 

“Treats,” oyster clubs, and lawless dances, 
Of every thing that’s wrong within doors 
And bad without, like breaking windows, 
And come, direct, like acta lapis, 

To what is now upon the tapis. 


A composition, lex ordetur, 

Is not a joke to Paul or Peter— 

Solemni verbo, hi scribuntur— 

A matter to be done by Gunter, 

So, in his turn, the Senior summons 

His scatter’d thonghts to get the “rum ones,” 
And solemnly, as all of you know, 

With optics like “boopis Juno,” 

He thrusts his hand up through his hair, 
Asif his thoughts were straying there, 
And shuts his eyes, and dips his pen, 

And tries to feel like bigger men, 

And takes his chum’s perplex’d ‘‘ eureka” 
For nothing less than Mr. Speaker.” 
His fancy swells—his mouth, inflated, 
Looks big as if it had debated— 

And, with manipulation, quicker, 

And words much bigger, than McVicar, 
His sheet grows black with his production 
Of dire political destruction. 

Eheu tympani! Wednesday comes, 

And up he gets like forty drums, 

And full of wrath and animation 

He tells us we’re a ruin’d nation— 

Our credit’s gone—religion garbles— 
little children play at marbles” — 
And one would think his larinx brazen 
Fill’d with the prophet’s ‘‘Wo Chorasin,” 
And Boston and New York, like Tarsus 
Would soon be “ pasture for wild asses.”’ 
He sits down in a perspiration, 

As dignified as a whole nation, 

And with th’ ambition that creates men 
Feels sure that he was born a statesman— 
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And wonders that his Alma Mater 
Don’t tell him he’s a legislator! 


Some play the critic. You may hear 

The gage of authors, far and near— 

The novel fact has been asserted 

“That Byron’s talents were perverted” — 
Tom Moore was something of a poet, 

And Lalla Rookh and time will show it. 
Another—Jupiter defend us !— 

With taste and wisdom quite tremendous, 
Tells us that Southey wrote by rule 

And poet Wordsworth was a fool. 

Some take old threads of tales, like weavers, 
And prate of girls and “ gay deceivers’”— 
A mourning dress, ex necessario— 

A grave stone and a gay Lothario— 

A frosty night—a barren moor, 

A woman dead at the front door— 

And then, for moral, Barney’s moan, 
“You'd better let the girls alone.” 


Some dash in words—the subject’s lame, 

But that is not the author’s aim— 

If you're astonish’d,—quantum suff. 

The rest he values at a puff— 

He knows you'll think the mind is muscular 
Which gives you out the “ flash crepuscular’— 
Long words are metal that will ring, 

The sense is quite another thing. 


The rest—mehercule! I tremble 

To tell you what the rest resemble— 
They’re meant to have electric force, 
And are entirely new, of course— 
Ambition, fame, and love of study, 
Biographies of every body— 
Josephus, by the page extracted, 
Romance got up in prose distracted, 
Apologies for writing ill, 

Facetious thoughts the page to fill— 
Good themes, and easy ones withal, 
And—perfectly original! 
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William S. Tuckerman has been sentenced to state-prison for 
twenty-one years, for robbing the mail. Nobody manifested any 
sympathy with the criminal, no one expressed any sorrow on ac- 
count of the decision of the judge; there was everywhere, whether 
openly displayed or not, a feeling of “hit him again, he’s got no 
friends.’ The indignation of most persons was aroused, because 
in times of great commercial distress, he had, by his criminal con- 
duct, rendered the affairs of many still more embarrassed, and had 
plunged many struggling men still deeper in the mire. Yet the 
misunderstandings and misfortunes, occasioned by the loss of gold- 
compelling checks and drafts, however great they were, compar- 
ed not at all with the annihilation of a wealth, which bank notes 
could not represent. Few thought of the thousand possibilities of 
suffering, which might result from the destruction, by the agency of 
one man, of the countless number of missives, which, freighted with 
their burden of humun feelings, were ever coming and going on the 
great lines of travel. Few thought, how in distant lands, the hearts 
of many would grow sick with hope deferred, with watching for 
letters that would never come. Few thought, to how many anxious 
souls would wearily pass the day, and follow the wearier night, as 
still the hours kept on their ceaseless march, but brought no tidings 
of loved ones far away. Truly, but few thought, what misery in 
the thronging avenues of life, the loss of a few mail-bags would oc- 
casion; how for many, the cherished plans of years, now well nigh 
realization, would fall crushed to the earth, bringing disgrace and 
ruin upon their prcjectors; how, in the chambers of sick men, 
heart-breaking disappointment would pave the way for the agony of 
a stern last parting; how, in the secret places of the soul, the seeds 
of estrangements, more bitter than death, would be sown between 
life-long friends; how, in countless homes, the pulse of life would 
beat faint and fainter, as confident expectation faded into doubt, 
and grow silent forever, as doubt sickened into despair. Alike to high 
and low, to rich and poor, to good and evil, would be the sorrow and 
the suffering ; upon all alike would fall, not alone the grief, which 
flaunts in the light, but the hidden anguish that finds no voice in 
words, but tells its tale in baffled hopes and a wasted lite. 


But it is not everything the mail carries, that would properly 
VOL. XXIII, 21 
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come under the name at the head of this article. Many of the in- 
numerable missives, which are constantly passing and repassing 
from one portion of the land to another, can lay claim to none of 
the feelings which dignify a correspondence. Documents enclosed 
in envelopes, they may be called; but they are not letters. From 
that position should be excluded, in general, everything which now 
disgraces the name, under the title of instructions to foreign minis- 
ters,—bulletins from the seat of war,—letters of marque,—duns,— 
‘letters home,” sent not by the students, but by the Faculty. In 
particular, everything should be excluded which has primary refer- 
ence to money matters. Such communications have no more right 
to be deemed letters, than day-books and ledgers have to be consid- 
ered literature. 

Some men, however, write letters in the same manner, and prob- 
ably with the same emotions, with which they fill up account-books- 
Conciseness is their forte; what they want to say, they say, and 
then they finish. ‘They have no patience with that rambling and 
disconnected talk upon nothing at all, which constitutes the very 
charm of most epistles. Such are the “practical” men, who anx- 
iously expect the coming of that mercantile millenium, when letters 
shall be done away with forever, and all correspondence will be in 
the form of telegraphic dispatches. Doubtless all their purposes 
would be answered by the latter mode. But us, may heaven save 
from the time, when a man shall be compelled to pay for the ex- 
pression of his feelings, at the rate of twenty-five cents for every ten 
words, and to have the most cherished emotions of his soul liable to 
be cut down at the option of a crusty operator on a magnetic wire! 
In the hands of such a person, a love-letter would soon become an 
interesting illustration of a collapsed specimen of the “ art episto- 
lary.” Verily, may heaven save us from the time, when modern 
science shall have substituted for the careless diffuseness of a letter, 
and the geniality of soul, which glows along its pages, the pointed 
conciseness and business-like indifference of a telegraphic dispatch. 

There is no remark which has been worn more thread-bare than 
that in writing a letter, one should be natural. It is the old stereo- 
typed phrase, which has served as a stand-by to every old lady giv- 
ing advice upon the subject, and upon which changes of all kinds 
have been rung from the time of Hannah More to our own day. 
As far as regards the real meaning which the words convey, they 
are certainly true; but taken in the sense, in which most under- 
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stand them, they are very far from true. With many persons, 
to be natural is to be emotionless. They can appreciate the exist- 
ence of a certain limited range, in which the feelings may “ with 
perfect propriety” express themselves; but they have no concep- 
tion of that vast sliding scale of emotion, which stretches from life’s 
beginning to its decline; upon which, as upon the keys of an organ, 
are ever running up on the thousand chords of love and hate, of 
joy and sorrow, the passions of our natures, from the passing grief 
of the child to the despair of the man. Such individuals are the 
negative characters of society, who are too dignified to become ex- 
cited, too careful of their respectability, to be betrayed into any un- 
guarded actions or words. Yet the conflicts which make the hu- 
man heart their battle-ground, the transports which thrill it, the 
trials which purify it, are to every earnest man, as real and as nat- 
ural, as to common persons are the pains and pleasures of every-day 
existence. As such they find a voice in letters; and his feelings 
must indeed have deadened, and his intellect dwarfed by long con- 
tact with those whose minds feed only on paltry objects and rotten 
husks of happiness, who can object to such histories of the inward 
life as artificial. 

This idea of naturalness, so common and so erroneous, has sprung 
in a great measure from considering a correspondence asa mere 
abstract of conversation. Many points of similarity there are be- 
tween them indeed ; but there are also as many points of dissimi- 
larity. Rules, which would serve for the one, would be whoily un- 
suited to the other. How many are the feelings, which, in 
common intercourse, would remain forever hidden in the heart, 
but find a tongue in inanimate paper. How many, likewise, are 
the feelings, which burst forth, warmed into life by the ready 
sympathy and kindiy influences of conversation, but would be 
chilled in their flow by the coolness and delay of letter-writing. 
For in conversation, the inflections and emphasis given to words, 
the tone of voice, the expression of the countenance, in fine, the 
thousand little things which separately taken, are nothing, but ta- 
ken together, are everything, all these produce their effect, and 
modify the meaning of what has been said. But it is not so in let- 
ters. There the words stand out, in cold and changeless characters, 
susceptible of only one sense, affected by no device of gesture and 
articulation. It will be necessary to make use of only one illus- 
tration. Any person, who has attentively considered the distinction 
between letter-writing aud conversation, must have noticed, in par- 
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ticular, how entirely different is the wit of the one from that of the 
other. A joke, full of point and ludicrousness, when spoken, sounds 
often comparatively dull when written. Devoid of the accompanying 
feelings, which show themselves through the voice and eye in nar- 
ration, the volatile essence is all gone. On the other hand the quaint 
allusion, the queer mode of expression, the most delicate forms of 
wit, which require time to be appreciated, are all lost in the rush 
of conversation. Hence, it is not wonderful, that many men, re- 
nowned for the strength of their powers in the one, should be 
equally as remarkable for their weakness in the other, And, in gen- 
eral, it may be said, that conversation is the better place for what 
we commonly understand by wit, and letters for what we commonly 
call humor. 

Rousseau has remarked somewhere, that in writing a love-letter, 
one should commence without knowing what he is going to say, and 
end without knowing what he has said. This peculiarly French idea 
of what ought to be the characteristic of the style of amatory epistles, 
muny carry out practically, whether they ever heard of the theory 
or not. It would be a natural inference, from the extent to which 
in such cases the feelings are interested, or at Jeast are supposed to 
be interested, that love-letters would, of all letters, be by far the best. 
Any one, however, who may have ever had the pleasure of attend- 
ing a breach-of-promise trial, will be able to bear witness, that the 
execution has usually borne no comparison with the conception. 
The case is not peculiar, however. Many persons have taste, 
knowledge, and intellectual strength sufficient to serve as building 
materials for a dozen poets; all they want is poetical genius. It 
requires no extensive observation of human nature, to become satis- 
fied that, with most men, the power of expression is far inferior to 
the power of conception. And of all tasks of this former power, 
one of the most difficult is the writing of a love-letter, which, while 
it speaks warmly and earnestly the genuine sentiments of the heart, 
shall at the same time be free from mawkish sentimentalism and 
ridiculous display. 

A breach-of-promise trial took place a short time ago in Dublin, 
which was enriched by the reading of some letters, so decidedly 
original and peculiar, that we venture tv lay a few of them before 
our readers, although to some, they may already be familiar. The 
defendant was Robert Longfield, the plaintiff, Eliza Heard. The 
latter had heard that the former was engaged to be married to an- 
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other young lady and it is at this period the interest of the corres- 
pondence commences with the following letter : 
20TH May, 1857. 
I have heard such a report—that you are going to be married to Miss Gum- 
bleton, though engaged to me nearly two years. Write by return of post, and 
let me know, if I am still to consider you a gentleman, or otherwise. 


ELIZA HEARD. 
The following was the elegant reply : 


I received your note, with some surprise, to-day. The report you have heard 
is a damned lie. I wish to see a little more of the world before I am tied down. 
R. LONGFIELD. 


At a still later period, the lady writes again to the gentleman : 


2d 1857. 
Iam sure you must think me devoid of feeling, or you could never act so 
very unkindly, as you are doing from day to day. I have expected to see you, 
but now I may well say with the old proverb: “ hope deferred, maketh the heart 
sick.” As there is no possibility of speaking to you, I am obliged to write ina 
way most painful to myself. I little thought a man, who spoke so much about 
honor, and honorable actions, could treat a girl, whom he professed to love, and 
his affianced wife, with such indifference. I must now insist upon your settling 
the time for our marriage, and require you to give me an answer, plain and 

explicit. ELIZA HEARD. 


Here follows an exceedingly satisfactory reply from the gentleman: 


Miss Hearp— 
I received your note, and I felt very much annoyed at it; as you insist on fix- 
ing a time for our marriage, it will take place on the 1st of January, 1875. 
R. LONGFIELD. 


The sister of the plaintiff thought it possible that this interesting 
young man had meant 1857, instead of 1875, and in consequence, 
sent him a note of enquiry, and received in reply the following beau- 
tiful and most refreshingly cool communication : 

Sept. 147, 1857. 

I received yours of to-day. As to your sister, I never meant anything serious. 
It is an every-day occurrence for young men to amuse themselves, particularly 
in the flirting line. I never meant to marry your sister. 

Yours, &c. R. LONGFIELD. 


As belonging to real life, the foregoing are decidedly most unique 
specimens of the ‘art epistolary.” If Tuckerman, by his robber- 
ies, caused any such letters to be lost, instead of being sent to prison 
for twenty-one years, he ought to have been hung. 


T. 
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From the Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 


Sad was the hour 
Of the flight of the maiden; 
With Sorrow, her dower, 
She passed overladen 
Through the dark-frowning portals 
Which the shield-bearers guarded ;— 
By the will of th’ Immortals 
From a lover discarded, 
All wrathfulness bearing, 
All sorrow and shame, 
She, fearless in daring, 
To Ilium came. 


Alas, for the palace! 
Alas, for the Chief! 
Thou’st poured from thy chalice 
Full measure , Oh Grief! 
The couch is deserted, 
The loved one has flown;— 
From his side averted, 
Her footsteps have gone. 


E’en yet scarce believing 
The depth of his woe, 
Repressing his grieving, 
He stilleth its flow ;— 
And silently stands he 
In saddest dishonor— 
No vengeance demands he, 
No curses upon her. 
To his passionate dreaming, 
A phantom hath come, 
To assume, with fair seeming, 
Her place in his home. 
On the statues adorning 
The fair palace halls, 
With loathing, with scorning, 
His joyless glance falls. 
Their loveliness passes 
Like the swift light of day, 
Whilst memory glasses 
The sweet one, away. 
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And vain is the vision 
Which bringeth delight, 
In the slumber Elysian 
Of haleyon night. 


Ah! vain the seeming and the dreaming of the rapture-bringing 
night! 

And keen the sorrow which we borrow from the melancholy 
light !— 

For ere the vision, with sweet fruition, doth our souls in rapture 
steep, 

Too swiftly flying, ’tis far up-plying, on the wings of wanton 
sleep. 


So sadly sang the bards their sorrows at the hearth, — 
But yet sang not the sorrows far surpassing these ; 
For now o’er all the land of Hellas comes the grief 
For heroes forth-departed to the sanguine field, 
All knowing that but ashes shall return, and urns, 
Unto the homes whence went they forth with hopings high. 
H. E. H. 


The Songs of Pale. 


So many pages have been written on our songs and singing, that 
the topic would have been worn thread-bare long ago, had it not 
been one of paramount interest. But we are emphatically a musical 
community. We have a song adapted to every time and tempera- 
ment, to every meeting, literary or convivial, to every class, club 
and society, and to nearly every one of the pleasant places where 
our lines have fallen. Nor is ita matter of marvel, that “ vocal 
verse” fills so large a place in the heart of the student. From con- 
stant, unrestrained intercourse “cum paribus,” his tastes become 
pre-eminently social, while the man of business by a continual re- 
liance on his individual effort, feels, save during an occassional lull 
in the hurricane of business, a sense of isolation that renders him 
reserved and formal.—For the former also, “ Youth and hope a 
glory wear,” and more, the nature of his pursuits fit him to enjoy 
with a keener relish so refined a relaxation. And refined it is, for a 
song is the bridal of poetry and music—not of intricate and high- 
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wrought harmony with stately verse—but a modest, though clear 
and striking ballad wedded toa simple, easy flowing melody. Hence, 
the secret of its magical influence. The sublime measures of Mil- 
ton, meet with an instinctive appreciation in few breasts, while few- 
er still can respond with full comprehension to the glorious sym- 
phonies of Beethoven—but who cannot freely sympathize with the 
beautiful Lyrics of Burns and Congreve, or with the familiar airs of 
Carolan and Stevenson. And, whose feelings have not been chas- 
tened and purified, whose joy has not been heightened, whose grief 
has not been softened by their influence? How many a throbbing 
brain and desponding heart, has been soothed and cheered by a 
song of Yale, and as its notes rise and blend in harmony, the hearts 
of the singers are tuned to a more perfect unison, and the tempests 
of passion, envy, rivalry, are calmed. 

But let us look for a moment at our new ¢dbllection. The songs 
that, like the vaticinations of the Cumzan Sibyl], have been whisking 
about on numberless Pow-Wow and Presentation Programmes, 
have again been gathered into an unassuming little pamphlet. The 
volume opens with a “Song of degrees” by King David. We leave 
it to the unfortunate Hebrew optionals to say, whether the uncouth 
rhymes of Steruhold and Hopkins, are an improvement on the orig- 
inal of the “ Monarch Minstrel.” Next in order of Antiquity, comes 
that sapphic gem, “ Integer vitae.”” Beautiful in itself, and doubly 
so, from the exquisite air tu which it is sung, it will be a lasting fa- 
vorite. The remainder are almost exclusively Yale songs, and of 
course, meritorious productions. The editor deserves our warm 
thanks, for his assiduity in collecting the materials, and his taste in 
their arrangement. But, in a collection embracing such a variety, 
it would be impossible for an editor to gratify the tastes of all, and 
perhaps it is owing more to sympathy with the composer, than merit 
in the composition, that makes us regret the omission of the Burial 
Dirge, commencing, “In the arms of Death, old Euclid sleepeth.” 

Its gifted author, who, during his brief career in the midst of us, 
left us so rich a legacy of songs, is now a “ captive people,” and has 
hanged his harp upon the willows of a sister institution, where they 
are considered incendiary publications, and are as scarce as auti- 
slavery tracts. 

The only positive blemish in the collection is that mentioned in 
the preface. Too few of our sungs are sufficiently general in theit 
nature. Every class furnishes its quota for our Jubilees and cele- 
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brations. How few leave one like “Alma Mater” or “ Gaudeamus,” 
that we can swell out with a gusto on all occasions. The limited 
number of such songs makes us feel more deeply the loss of “Dar- 
biensis Aries,” which has no doubt been “crowded out by the press 
of other matter,” to borrow the consoling language of “ Notices to 
contributors.” Why doesn’t that stirring old melody, “ It’s a way 
we have at Old Yaie, Sir,” appear in this catalogue? Whoever was 
its author, it was first introduced here as a College song, although it 
is now chanted with fervor at every institution on the continent. 
Think of that glorious old refrain, metamorphosed into such a poly- 
pedal hypermeter as 


“Tt’s a way we have at the University of North Carolina, Sir!” 


Sheer respect for the laws of Prosody would warrant us in making 
it exclusively Yalensian. There also appeared in the last issue of 
that erratic publication, the Gallinipper, a gem of this kind worthy 
of a better setting, and which we hoped would glitter on the pages 
of our new collection. 

But when we have garnered up these and others that time forbids 
us to specify, we still need more. Will not some of our prolific po- 
ets turn their talents in this direction? It is said that the subjects are 
trite, and the themes narrow. But has not the subject-matter of 
songs been always limited? When was not “vinwm et mulieres’”’ made 
the staple of lyrical poetry ? and yet the themes are not exhausted, 
for we daily meet with effusions on these well worn topics, that 
wear the ruddy glow of novelty. Now, a song in which vinum is 
the principal ingredient, would not properly mirror student life, and 
for the same reason a puling sentimentalism is to be discarded ; and 
yet our best songs are spiced with love and wine. We lead a rol- 
licking, free and easy life, and should not be over scrupulous about 
making our melodies too jovial and “fast.” We would not have 
our choruses reek with ribaldry, nor steeped in the sensuality of a 
carousal. But we also object to the starched teetotalism that would 
subject the beautiful anacreontic of the “Autocrat,” to such “slight 
alterations” as would render it a Lyrical Temperance lecture. 

Listen to the following : 


“This bottle’s the sun of our table, 
His beams are the rosy Wine, 
We, planets, that are not able 
Without his help to shine.” 
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Now it cannot be denied that the bottle here referred to comes 
into direct antagonism with the college statute prohibiting the use 
of intoxicating beverages, and that its spirit clashes with the pre- 
cepts of “sound morality.’ What then! Why of course every 
such sentiment must be mercilessly tabooed. Not at all—we have 
yet to learn that they exert a demoralizing influence. But a few 
evenings since, a knot of Representatives were scandalized by the 
evident relish with which a score of students rendered, “‘ Landlord, 
fill the flowing bowl,” and yet every one of the twenty most re- 
ligiously eschewed all potables that will inebriate. We would not 

. have a song entirely bacchanalian, but an occasional stanza of such 
a nature, tends not only to afford relief to the prevailing classical 
and semi-pedantic tendency, so universal in student productions, but 
also to show the convivial as well as scholastic phase of our life. 

Mingle then in due proportion, these time-honored, custom-conse- 
crated themes, with some of the thousand others that are exclusively 
Collegian, and there opens a wide field for variety in student songs. 
Perhaps, the Editors of the Lit. would set apart a sum from their over- 
flowing treasury, and establish another medal (?) for excellence in 
this department. They would gladly publish them at all events, 
And remember, oh, you who art panting after celebrity, that he who 
leaves behind him a sprightly song will meet with a speedy apotheo- 
sis at the hands of future freshmen. If a vote should be polled to 
day on the question, who was the greater benefactor to Alma Ma- 
ter, Francis M. Finch, or Elihu Yale, who doubts that the lat- 
ter gentleman would be black-balled, despite the very interesting 
and lengthy biography of his excellency, in a late number of this 
periodical. Ponder on these things, ye who “string the pearls of 
poesy.” It is for you to say whether the compiler of the next edi- 
tion of “Songs of Yale,” will be obliged to take up the lamentation 
of his predecessors, that few of them are of general interest. You 
cannot estimate the purifying, elevating influence that a good song 
will exert over us while here—and in later years, a glimpse of it 
may kindle up old College reminiscences that will flush along the 
track of the rugged years, through which we have plodded, till we 
forget their toils and struggles, and 


—laugh in the light of their memories bright, 
And treasure them all for the morrow. 
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Cranslations. 


Ir a person, wholly ignorant of College words and customs, 
should happen to read the notices posted on the Lyceum and 
Athenaeum, he might certainly be pardoned fur expressing some 
surprise. From the number of “ ponies,” “horses,” ‘ steeds,” 
“colts,” “nags,” “ mustangs,” “barbs” and “chargers” advertised 
on the walls of those buildings, it would be a natural inference, that 
either a tribe of Bedouin Arabs had pitched their tents in this 
neighborhood, or that the science of equestrianism was studied in 
this “ancient and renowned seat of learning,” with a zeal as com- 
mendable, as it was universal. And thus it is studied, but not in 
the sense in which the words are used by the “outside barbarians.” 
There is scarcely a man in the institution, who is not able, in Col- 
lege dialect, to ride, from him who spends his time in borrowing 
“steeds” and never returning them, to him who through the four years 
of his course, constantly keeps a livery stable always full, and al- 
ways drives a four horse chariot, with a “ tiger’’ attached. 

But whether Bohn’s editions have been injurious to the cause of 
education or not, it is certain that “ponies” have too much of a 
tendency to bring our translations to a dead uniformity, and to pre- 
vent recitations from being beguiled by peculiar renderings of the 
ancient authors, so common in former times. More especially is 
this to be mourned over, when the temptation to use these 
“helps to knowledge,” overcomes the virtue of some one of the 
younger members of the Faculty. It seems then to be a neck and 
neck race between him and his pupils, which shall approach the 
nearer to the authorized printed version; but inasmuch as he has 
thrice the amount of time to study, he is usually the more success- 
ful. We all however, remember the different conduct of one tutor, 
who always expressed a great anxiety, that his pupils should make 
use of the “idiomatic expressions” of our language, and was ac- 
customed to illustrate his meaning by translating the Greek word, 
“to use the spear,” by “ javelinize,” and the angry remark of the 
Homeric chief, that “ Achilles had no compassion, not even a little,” 
by the more elegant phraseology, “ Achilles had no bowels of com- 
passion, no, not a bowel.” 

But our object in writing this article was not to talk about “po- 
nies,” but to introduce to the notice of the Yalensian public, a 
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translation of the New Testament, which in these days of Bible 
Society Revisions, ought to attract more attention than it has done. 
It is entitled “‘ The New Covenant,” and was translated by a clergy- 
man who was half insane. It furnishes, perhaps, one of the most 
curious instances of an absurd monomania on record. 

The author states in the preface, that his object “in this hitherto 
untried effort, has been to benefit the rising generation, by present- 
ing to them the Holy Scriptures, the foundation of their belief, and 
the rule of their practice, in an idiom with which they are familiar.” 
After giving somewhat more in detail his motives for undertaking 
this task, he concludes by saying, that “it is hoped and believed, 
that this effort will not be viewed as an infringement on the sanctity 
of the sacred volume, or as having an influence to render holy things 
common; but as a commentary and illustration of the Bible, ac- 
cessible to all: and, that the Savior of sinners will not be offended 
at having the doctrines and precepts of his benign religion clothed 
in a more fashionable dress.” 

Now as a specimen of this “fashionable dress,” observe the ele- 
gant manner in which a portion of the sermon on the mount is ren- 
dered into English. 


Why do you notice the speck which is in your brother’s eye, yet do not per- 
ceive the splinter which is in your own eye? How can you, with propriety, say 
to your brother, let me take the speck out of your eye, and at the same time 
there isa splinter in your own eye? Hypocrite, first pull the splinter out 
of your own eye, and then you can see distinctly to remove the speck from your 
brother’s eye. 


The food of John the Baptist is spoken of as being “small ani- 
mals and vegetable honey”; “righteousness” is always translated 
by “correctness,” “faith” by “ confidence,” and “ Christ” by “ the 
Anointed.” But for the edification of our readers, we will string 
together a collection of these pearls taken at random from the book. 
It is almost wonderful to notice how some of the sublimest passages 
of our version become almost travestied in this translation, which 
without doubt was undertaken with the purest motives on the part 
of the author. 


The eye is the light of the body. If, therefore, your eye be transparent, your 
whole body will be enlightened. 


Which of you by anxiety, can add one inch to his height? 


It is not every one who addresses me in that courteous language, Sovereign, 
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Sovereign, who shall enter the dominion of God, but he who does the will of my 
Father, who is in the heavens. 


Into whatever city or town, you shall enter, inquire for a suitable family, and 
there remain until you go thence. 


Do not imbibe the idea that I have come at this time, to bring peaee to the 
earth. 

But he replied: Inimical and adulatory people wish for a token; but there 
shall be no token exhibited to them, except the token of the prophet Jonah. 

The Savior then asked them, whether they had understood all his instructions; 
And they said, Yes, Sir. 

When the Savior had concluded his similitudes, he retired from that place. 

But he turned and said to Peter, desist, opposer, you are a hindrance to me. 


And his lord was angry and committed him to the police, until he should pay 
all that was due to him. 


On these two commands, are suspended all the laws and the prophecies. 
The Savior said to them, Do you see these elegancies?_ I assure you, that, at 


a future day, there will not be left one stone upon another, which will not be 
thrown down. 


The moon will not give light, and the stars will fall from the heavens, and 
the planetary system will be shaken. 


The Savior said to him, I assure you, that this very night, before the cock 
shall announce the approach of day, you will three times deny your relation to 
me. 


Immediately he came to the Savior, and said, your most obedient, Preceptor, 
and kissed him. 


The following command in the twenty-third verse of the fifth 
chapter of 1st Timothy, does appear anything but orthodox, as 
translated here in this manner: “drink no more water; but use a 
little wine for the benefit of your stomach and numerous infirmities.” 

The following verse contains quite a novel idea. 


And a man from Ethiopia, a bachelor of great authority under Candace, the 
Queen of Ethiopia, was returning. 


After reading a whole book, translated in such a manner as the 
foregoing passages, it would certainly be a hard matter, to think 
there was not something in the choice of words. Every man, who 
can appreciate the dignity and simple majesty of our version of the 
Bible, has good reason to be thankful that the work of rendering it 
into English, was not committed to a body of men, who were anx- 
ious to put it in a “ fashionable dress.” XX. 
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Memorabilia Palensia. 


Tue most note-worthy circumstance, that has taken place thus far in the term, 
was the appearance, on the 11th of May, of the fifth number of the Lir., reg- 
ularly coming out in March, but this year dated April. 


Award of the Berkeley Scholarship. 


Class of 1858. 
R. C. HAsKELL. 


Second in rank. 
D. A. Mives. 


THE NAVY. 


The Yale Navy, which was never in a more flourishing condition, certainly as 
regards the number and quality of boats, has this term received two very impor- 
tant accessions. We append a description of the boats and uniforms, anda list 
of their men: 


LORELEI CLUB. CLASS OF 1861. 


Boat—black, with a gold stripe, pulls six oars, forty-five feet, seven inches in 
length; was built by Ingersoll, of New York, in 1858. Flags—bow, blue trim- 
med with white; stern, American Ensign. Uniform—white shirts, with blue 
collars and cuffs, trimmed with white stars; cords, terminating in pink stars, on 
the breast; below the cords a foul anchor, pink. Belts—black, with “Lorelei, 
Yale, ’61,” in gold letters. White pants, straw hats. 


Captain, Henry Holt, 

1st Iveutenant, E. R. Sill, 

2d W. T. Chester, 

Purser R. Hoolihan, 
J. B. Andrews, R. H. Fitzhugh, 
G. B. Beecher, F, E. Kernochan, 
A. 8. Burt, T. W. Osborn, 
C. C. Convers, W. E. Sims, 
F. 8. Davis, T. Skelding, 


W. J. Temple. 
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CYMOTHOE CLUB. CLASS OF 1861. 


Boat—maroon, with gilt band, pulls six oars, forty-five feet in length, was 
built by James, of Brooklyn, in 1858. Flags—bow, white jack, with “C” in- 
scribed; stern, American Ensign. Uniform—shirts white, collars and cufis 
crimson, belts black, with “‘Cymothoe, ’61” in raised silver letters, pants white. 


Captain, A. P. Root, 

1st Lieutenant, J. C. Tyler, 

2d do. 8. A. Bent, 

Purser, J. R. Gould, 
H. Arnold. J. A. Davenport. 
8. E. Baldwin, W. C. Faxon. 
T. Baldwin, 8. H. Frisbee. - 
J. N. Bannan, 0. McClintock, 
M. Bulkley, C. P. Otis, 
J. T. Brooks, H. 8. Thompson, 
W. Cook, R. 0. Williams, 

A. G. Woods. 


The class of ’61 deserves great credit for the spirited manner in which it has 
taken hold of naval matters. They have at present four clubs, three of which 
possess boats of the first quality. If all succeeding classes follow their ex- 
ample, Yale will soon own a collection of boats, the equals of which will not 
be found in the United States. 


CLASS ORATORS AND POETS. 


We have been at some pains to ascertain the names of the Class Orators and 
Poets of Presentation Day, so far backas they can be obtained. The custom com- 
menced not long after 1820, but it has been found impossible to obtain anything 
like a full list, further back than 1833. So far back as it goes we print it, how- 
ever, for the benefit of students and Statement-of-Facts orators, expressing at 
the same time our thanks to the Librarians of the College for the valuable assist- 
ance they have rendered us, At some future time we hope to make the list 
complete. 


Poets. Orators. 

Class of 1833. 

R. Rosertson, A. H. Lewis. 
Class of 1834, 

C. Corrine, W. Leverett. 
Class of 1835, 

F, Jounston, J. B. Fenton. 
Class of 1836, 

T. P. H. C. Demine. 
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Poets. Orators. 
Class of 1837, 
W. T. Bacon, C. A. Jounson. 
Class of 1838, 
G. T. Dots, W. P. Lynpe. 
Class of 1839, 
L. W. Situ, R. P. 
Class of 1840, 
G. H. Houuster, C. F. Burnuam. 
Class of 1841, 
G. B. Scuort, D. G. MircHetu. 
ae Class of 1842, 
sli J. A. Porter, N. Epwarps. 
Class of 1843, 
L. F. Rosinsoy, A. JoHNSTON. 
Class of 1844, 
C. W. Camp, 0. H. 
2 Class of 1845, 
G. B. Day, T. K. Davis. 
Class of 1846, 
E. Jounson, F, J. Kixessury. 
Class of 1847, 
E. FRANKLIN, T. L. Bayne. 
Class of 1848, 
F. R. Grist, C. J. 
Class of 1849, 
F. M. Finca, H. 
Class of 1850, 
J. I. I, Apams, C. J. Hinuyer. 
Class of 1851, 
None delivered. None delivered. 
Class of 1852, 
W. W. Crapo, H. B. Spracve. 
Class of 1853, 
T. C. Lewis, R. L. Gipson. 
Class of 1854, 
J. M. Smiru, 8. C. Ganz. 
Class of 1855, 
L. D. Brewster, A. Bamey. 
Class of 1856, 
8S. W. P. W. CauKins. 
Class of 1857, 
N. C. Perxrys, A. H. Srrone. 


Exhibition of Works of Dri, Yale College, i858. 


It is proposed to open in New Haven, about the middle of June, an Exhibition 
of Works or Art, especially Paintings, and to continue the same until after 
Commeucement day,—closing August 14th. 

The immediate occasion of the Exhibition is the expected arrival of two stat- 
ues in marble, copied for the Linonian Society from the antique, by E. S. Bar- 
tholomew, Esq., formerly of Hartford, and now of Rome. One of these is the 
Demosthenes of the Vatican; the other, the Sophocles of the Lateran Museum. 
A principal object in forming the collection is to awaken and gratify a love of 
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the Fine Arts, among the students of College, and the residents of the town. The 
Committee is accordingly composed of gentlemen who represent both the Lino- 
nian Society, the Brothers in Unity, and the citizens of New Haven. Among 
this number, ere the President and several of the Professors in College, and 
other well known gentlemen. Those not resident in New Haven, who have con- 
sented to act upon this committee, are His Exc. W. A. Buckingham, Norwich, 
Hon. H. Barnard, Hartford, D. W. Coit, Esq., Norwich, Hon. H. C. Deming, Hart- 
ford, Hon. C. J. McCurdy, Lyme, Prof. 8. F. B. Morse, Poughkeepsie, R. San- 
ford, Esq., New York. 

The executive commmittee, on whom devolves the chief responsibility, is con- 
stituted as follows; E. E. Salisbury, Chairman, A. N. Skinner, F. J. Betts, 
B. Silliman Jr., J. A. Porter, W. L. Kingsley, D. C. Gilman, Secretary. 

Prof. Salisbury has accepted an invitation to deliver an Address at the opening 
of the Exhibition, and lectures may be expected from several other gentlemen. 

The collection will be placed in Calliope Hall, between the halls of the Lino- 
nians and Brothers, in the Alumni Building of Yale College. 

In arranging the exhibition, the Committee respectfully solicit the codépera- 
tion of the friends of the College and the lovers of Art. The loan of merito- 
rious works in any department of Fine Arts will be highly appreciated. The 
utmost care will be taken of the collection, and arrangements will be made for 
packing, transporting and insuring, without expense to the owner, such works 
as may be placed at the disposition of the Committee. Communications may 
be addressed to any of their number. 

We are informed that the Committee have already been offered a large num- 
ber of excellent paintings. We are confident that the whole body of students 
will rejoice in this effort to arrange an exhibition, of so much attraction and val- 
ue, and that every exertion possible on their part, will be made to have it car- 
ried through in the most successful mauner. 


Evitor’s Cable. 


Tue jolly term of jolly Junior year has come at last, with its long summer 
days and cloudless nights—its optionals and easy lessons—its Pow-wows and 
Presentation—its serenades by night, and sleeping under the trees by day—its 
boating races on the waters, and its political races in the Societies. Everybody 
is in a state of laziness and happiness, except the Seniors, who are at present 
busily engaged in filling up their Equestrian establishments, in preparation for 
one more short riding season; every one expects to remain in that state, except 
the Sophomores, who are supposed to be awaiting, with fear and trembling, the 
approach of the Biennial. 

On second thought, we are inclined to believe, that we have been guilty of 
sparing the truth in some of the above remarks. The days have been long 
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enough, it is true, but very little like summer, as the condition of our coal clos- 
et will bear ample testimony. In fact, the weather so far during the term, has 
been of the most flagrant character, alternating constantly between cold and 
rain. It is perhaps, useless for us at the present juncture, to renew the constant 
complaints, that are continually ascending in regard to the condition of the 
walks, in the part of the yard back of the Colleges. At this particular time, 
Trumbull Gallery has the appearance of an island, surrounded by a vast open sea 
of mud and water. Good walking is undoubtedly to be found there somewhere, 
but the difficulty is, that one has to go so far below the surface to find it. The 
poet expresses our feelings in regard to the condition of the ways: 


For now they’re not passable,— 
Not even jackassable ; 

And if you want to travel ’em, 
You must turn out and gravel ’em. 


We forgot ourselves also, when we spoke of those easy studies. A radical 
change has been made in the course of instruction, durit.g the third term of the 
third year. The number of optionals has been very much limited, and for the 
first time in recorded history, a Junior Class is marked upon them. ‘Practical 
Lying upon the Grass,” vulgarly called “Surveying,” has been abolished, and 
with it have also gone Hebrew, Drawing, in fact, everything except the modern 
languages and mineralogy. At present the class of ‘59 may be said to be divi- 
ded into two parts, one of which is constantly endeavoring to talk through the 
nose, the other to talk from the gullet. The Editorial Board, we are happy to 
say, is a unit in this matter, belonging entirely to the former party, and “‘ nasal- 
izing” itself everyday in a manner perfectly astounding to the learned professor, 
French is a great study for the philologist :— 


“‘Chaises stand for chairs, 
They christen letters Billies, 
They call their mothers mares, 
And all their daughters fillies.” 


Twelve enthusiastic students have taken Hebrew in addition to their regular 
studies. As a matter to interest members of the Freshman Class, we give below 
the exact number of the representatives of the twelve tribes, which belongs to 
each of the Societies. 


Sigma Delta, 4, 
Delta Kappa, 3, 
Kappa Sigma Epsilon, 3, 
Gamma Nu, ER 
Neutral, i, 


We regret however, to be compelled to add, that three of the twelve have 
already forsaken their first choice, and turned their attention to other idols, 
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We understand that the proposition of Harvard and Dartmouth, for a general 
regatta of the Colleges, has been accepted on the part of Yale, and that arrange- 
ments are now being made for the time and place of meeting. While we ap- 
prove of the idea itself, and feel confident that we have the ability to do well if 
we try, yet we must say there seems to be a general indifference manifested in 
regard to the subject, which argues ill for our success. There is considerable 
talk, to be sure; but there is but little beside talk. We have already been beaten 
too often to trust any longer simply in the superiority of our boats, or in 
the hope that we shall triumph, by preparing for the race two or three days be- 
forehand. The honor of Yale is at stake in the coming regatta; and we ought 
to go into it with the feeling of men resolved to win, if it is possible to win. 

At the same time, no one who was present at the bay on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, the 26th of May, could not but admire that collection of more than 
a dozen boats, with their respective crews, called the Yale Navy. Without any 
boasting, the equal of that sight could nowhere be found in the United States, 
The elegance of the boats, the beauty of the various uniforms, together with the 
splendid rowing on the part of the Nereid crew of ’58, all combined to produce 
a spectacle not easily to be forgotten. 


We hardly know what to say in regard to the action of some of the former 
board of Editors, in running two of their numbers into a term in which we as- 
sume the control of the Magazine. We have too deep and abiding a respect for 
any one who has held “ this highest office in the known world,” not to pardon much 
to a feeling of indifference, which is too apt to be generated by the indifference 
with which students regard the fate of their own periodical. Yet, while we are 
well aware that the interest of the Editors is too likely often to be in the inverse 
ratio of the time of their continuance in office, we feel a perfect confidence in 
promising any aspirants for this post in the class of ’60, that every number of our 
year will be got out certainly before we graduate. 


Of late years, it has become the practice of the Editors, on assuming the con- 
trol of the Magazine, to ‘“‘blow up” the College, both faculty and students, in a 
leading article on morals, refinement, support of the Lrr., and kindred topics. 
It will be seen that we have endeavored to do our duty in this present number. 


The many admirers of Wituts in this place,—and they are as numerous as 
“eaves in Vallambrosa,”—will be gratified to welcome a poem of his, hitherto 
unpublished, on College Compositions, spite of his own assertion, that it is ‘too 
boyish to be of any literary value.” We are especially gratified, since it affords 
another proof that graduates, in whose reputation all of us have a common pride, 
do not lose, in after years, their interest in the scenes of their first triumphs, nor 
forget the ties, which bind them to the student-life of the past. Written at a 
period of time, so long ago as the author’s Sophomore Year in this College, the 
poem affords conclusive internal proof that the ‘‘ peculiar domestic institution’ 
of Yale, technically called “smashing windows,” was in active operation more 
than thirty years ago. The antiquity of this custom cannot now be overturned, 
as was the case with the antiquity of the foot-ball game. 
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The Freshman class is just now divided on the expediency of having a Pow- 
wow, and it is to be feared, that this custom will soon belong only to the Past. 
We are sorry to see so strong a tendency to throw aside so many of the “ do- 
mestic institutions” of Yale, which in after years will be among the most cher- 
ished recollections of our student life. At the same time it is to be wished that 
the Pow-wow could be placed, if possible, on the same level with the Wooden 
Spoon Exhibition, and be conducted on similar principles. For such a work, 
sufficient time could easily be given, as there is no particular necessity of its 
taking place on the night of Presentation day. The experience of every at- 
tempt has sufficiently demonstrated that no Exhibition of such a kind, can be 
of a very refined or intellectual character, into which ladies are not admitted; 
and the class, which will take the first step in making this important change, 
will certainly, in that thing, have earned for itself an enviable reputation. 


The usual list of exchanges is on our table, and some exchanges that are not 
usual. Among them is a Bank Note Reporter, sent by some enemy, we are in- 
clined to think, in order to harrow our feelings. It is the old joke of “lucus a 
non lucendo.” Among them morever, is the United States Police Gazette, filled 
with its usual quantity of interesting matter, and also, ‘‘The Anniversary and 
Sunday School Music Book,” published by Horace Waters. We accept with 
becoming modesty this compliment to the great musical ability, for which the 
present Board is so remarkable. 

It is a complaint often made against the Editors of this Magazine, that they re- 
ject all articles coming to them through the Post Office. Filled with anxiety to 
make this number a living refutation of the charge, we have watched from day 
to day with straining eyes the appearance of our box. How has our anxiety 
been rewarded! The vision of cords of manuscripts, with which we expected to 
see it crowded, have all been dispelled by the actual fact, that so far, nothing 
has come at all. 

It may be right for us to say here, that no criticisms will be made in the pages 
of the Lit. during the coming year, on rejected articles. We appreciate and 
wish to encourage the feelings which prompt persons to send us contributions, 
and do not have any disposition to ridicule a man because his ability falls be- 
low his good intentions. 


Correction.—Dr. John Hubbard, the author of the Poem entitled “ The 
Benefactors of Yale College,” printed in 1733, (see this vol. pp. 161 and 199,) 
was born, not in the West Indies, but at Jamaica, L. I. Since the printing of 
the fifth number, a copy of this rare poem (a pamphlet of 13 pages,) has been 
brought to light, and we may, perhaps, before long give some further specimen 


of its quality. 
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